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their later records are concerned, it should be remem-
bered that England's criminals have a curious and
pathetic habit of claiming a connection with its
famous schools which is often quite unjustified in
fact. It is also true that their idea of what does let
a school down is often very inadequate: the point is
that the motive exists and operates.

For instance, to appear in the police courts on a
charge of fraud would strike all schoolboys as
definitely discreditable, and the idea that they would
disgrace thereby the school they came from is per-
fectly real. It may be an accident, but it is at least
an interesting coincidence, that the comparative
purity of our political life coincides with the growth
of the public school: to take public money by
fraudulent means is one of the things which a
gentleman does not do. It is frequently forgotten
how modern this prejudice is: our great-grand-
fathers would, most of them, have regarded it as
ridiculous.

I should like to break the thread of my argument
here by remarking that, in my opinion, the attempt
to allocate particular vices or virtues to particular
" classes " is in this country quite absurd. No one
class is by law of nature drunken, dishonest or
militarist, nor is any class safe by nature from these
failings* A sound education is the only thing which
can save any section of society, and no section has
the right to cast stones at any other. I gave expres-
sion to these rather platitudinous sentiments at a